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ABSTRACT  of 


THE  CHANGING  NATURE  OF  PEACE 

As  the  nature  of  war  changes,  the  conditions  for  the  nature 
of  peace  may  also  change.  Inherent  in  the  changing  nature  of  war 
and  peace  are  implications  for  war  termination,  end  state,  and 
peace  which  present  perplexing  questions  for  national  leaders  and 
operational  commanders  alike.  More  specifically,  as  commanders 
plan  for  war,  they  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
conditions  and  plans  for  the  peace  anticipated.  This  aspect  of 
operational  planning  historically,  has  teen  neglected  as 
attention  has  been  focused  on  preparing  for  and  executing  the 
battle. 

This  paper  will  consider  the  changing  nature  of  peace 
through  examination  of  Napoleon's  1312  invasion  of  and  retreat 
from  Moscow  and  the  1.991  US-led  campaign  in  the  Gulf  War. 
Lessons  and  recommendations  will  be  drawn  from  analysis  of  war 
t er m i n a i i on ,  end  state,  and  peace  aspects  of  these  two  cases.  In 
addition,  since  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  operational 
commanders  will  have  a  key  role  in  making  recommendat 1 ons  for 
war  termination,  end  state,  and  the  peace  of  a  campaign,  it  will 
be  essential  to  build  this  aspect  into  future  plans.  These 
lessons  and  recommendati ons  will  further  show  the  appl i cab  1 1 1 1 y 
for  operational  missions  and  planning  considerations  in  the 
future.  When  it  comes  to  war  termination,  the  end  state,  and  the 
peace  envisioned,  understand i ng  this  perspective  will  be  as 
essential  in  planning  and  execution  as  the  campaign  itself. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


"You  do  not  get  peace  by  shouting  ’Peace!'... 

Peace  is  a  meaningless  word;  what  we  need  is 
a  glorious  peace'T. 

-  Napoleon  I 

INTRODUCTION 

All  too  often,  -from  a  historic  perspective,  forces  h?-e 
engaged  in  war  -for  reasons  that  have  been  written  about 
through  the  ages.  However,  often  times,  the  outcomes  of 
those  engagements  have  not  always  resulted  in  the 
anticipated  peace — "a  gloroius  peace"2  as  Napoleon 
intimated.  In  many  regards,  leaders  attempted  to  link 
strategic  objectives  to  a  desired  outcome  by  using  military 
means.  However,  when  those  strategic  objectives  were 
unclear  or  vaguely  stated  -for  the  military  commander  ,  the 
results  were  -frequently  disastrous.  Un-f  or  tunatel  y  ,  the 
outcome,  though  often  victorious  at  the  tactical  and 
operational  levels,  still  failed  to  achieve  the  strategic 
result.  It  is  at  the  operational  level  where  planning  for 
war  termination,  end  state,  and  peace  should  also  be 
concentrated  for  the  future.  Lessons  and  recommendat i ons 
from  two  historic  cases  will  illustrate  why. 
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The  Problem  with  Peace 

Historians  and  policymakers  through  time  have  explored 
the  issue  o-f  war  termination,  end  state,  and  peace  from 
different  perspectives.  Much  of  this  exploration,  however , 
has  been  studied  at  the  strategic  level,  whereby  a  strategic 
objective  or  goal  may  or  may  not  have  been  established,  but 
the  expectation  was  the  (military  arm  of  government 
would  be  capable  of  achieving  it.  ret,  the  commander  gave 
little  attention  to  the  study  of  the  end  state  beyond 
attainment  of  the  military  goal  as  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
role  had  been  accomplished.  Even  when  that  goal  was  nebulou 
or  unattainable  through  military  means,  the  operational 
commander  may  not  have  given  much  attention  to  the  end 
state  his  military  condition  was  creating. 

However,  as  will  be  examined,  the  military 
commander  will  have  a  more  proactive,  definitive  role  in 
planning,  advising,  and  recommending  actions  on  whether 
or  not  objectives  achieved  at  his  level  have  also 
produced  the  strategic  result.  Too,  he  will  be  faced  with 
the  question  that  even  if  tne  stated  or  tasked  objective  has 
been  reached,  is  this  the  end  state  envisioned  by 
national  leaders?  If  not,  what  are  other  considerations  or 
alternatives  that  would  produce  a  more  realistic  or 
acceptable  end  state  or  peace  beyond  war  termination'1 


For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  and  analysis  examined,  the 
following  definitions  will  be  used  in  describing  war 
termination,  end  state,  and  peace.  All  are  very  similar, 
yet,  very  different  in  their  connotation.  War  termination  is 
defined  as  cessation  of  fighting.  The  end  state  is  the 
condition  envisioned,  achieved,  and  sustained  once  war 
termination  begins.  Peace  is  simply  defined  as  the  end 
state  after  war  termination  is  declared. 

Overvi ew 

This  paper  then,  will  consider  the  changing  nature  of 
peace  as  it  relates  to  the  changing  nature  of  war.  It  will  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  two  historical  cases,  one 
tragic  in  the  end;  the  other,  an  overwhelming  success;  one 
occurring  almost  two  hundred  years  ago;  the  other,  only  two 
years  ago.  Vet,  both  render  valuable  lessons  for  war 
termination,  end  state,  and  peace  considers*.! :ns.  Lessens 
that  are  applicable  today  and  for  future  missions  as  they 
evol ve. 

Chapter  two  will  examine  the  implications  for  war 
termination,  end  state  and  peace  through  analysis  of 
Napoleon's  infamous  march  to  and  retreat  from  Moscow  in 
1812.  It  will  consider  the  facts  and  ascertain  lessons  in 
relation  to  war  termination,  peace,  and  end  state  issues 
only.  The  lessons  are  gleaned  from  the  problems  Napoleon 
experienced  as  he  attempted  to  achieve  a  certain  end  state. 

In  turn,  chapter  three  will  review  similar  issues  as 


considered  in  chapter  two  but  in  terns  ot  the  more  recent 
conf  1  i ct — t he  Gulf  War. 

Further  analysis  will  be  provided  in  chapter  -four  as 
lessons  are  drawn  for  war  termination,  end  state,  ana  peace 
issues  -from  both  the  1812  Moscow  campaign  and  the  1891  Gulf  War. 
Although  both  conflicts  are  very  different  in  many  respects,  both 
offer  significant  considerations  for  today's  operational 
commander  as  he  plans  for  tomorrow's  uncertain  mission  and  its 
conclusion.  This  chapter  will  go  on  to  explore  the  lessons  from 
those  historic  cases  and  draw  appl i cabi 1 i ty  to  new  and  future 
missions  challenging  the  operational  commander.  In  turn,  several 
recommendations  will  be  suggested  as  planning  and  designing  the 
anticipated  peace  will  be  as  crucial  as  planning  for  battles  and 
conflicts.  Chapter  five  will  look  at  potential  counters  to  the 
analysis  prescribed. 

The  concluding  chapter  will  summarize  the  lessons  and 
proposals  examined  in  the  two  campaigns  to  demonstrate  the 
increasing  need  for  continued  study,  analysis,  and  planning 
at  the  operational  level  for  the  anticipated  peace,  the 
changing  peace,  the  glorious  peace-7.  For  it  will  be 
critical  to  prepare  the  envisioned  end  state  and  peace  long 
before  forces  are  engaged. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


Peace  lies  at  Moscow! 1 

-  Napoleon  I 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a.  name  associated  with  the  masters  of 
the  great  art  of  war;  though,  in  the  same  breath,  synonymous 
with  tragic  defeat  in  his  art.  His  craft — that  of 
understanding  and  winning  wars —  generated  much  success, 
changed  a  nation,  a  people,  and  a  continent.  He  influenced 
the  way  war  would  forever  be  fought.  Nevertheless,  the  craft 
he  so  earnestly  pursued,  created  his  ultimate  downfall. 

Historians  and  curious  observers  since  Napoleon's  time  have 
theorised  ar d  studied  his  life  and  craft  to  postulate 
answers  to  questions  in  order  to  learn  from  his  genius  as 
well  as  his  mistakes. 

Again,  Napoleon  and  his  craft  will  be  used  to  draw 
lessons  of  value  for  today.  In  this  case,  the  lessons  for 
war  termination,  end  state,  and  peace  will  be 

explored  through  Napoleon's  1312  march  to  and  retreat  from 
Moscow.  This  campaign  and  the  resulting  lessons  will  be  examined 
in  the  context  of  the  following  questions.  First,  to  consider 
what  happened  at  the  campaign's  end,  the  question  must  be  posed 
in  terms  of  why  Napoleon  decided  to  go  to  Moscow  to  begin  with, 
and  what  his  objective  was?  Did  he  envision  a  certain  end  state 
or  peace'7  Secondly,  what  were  his  plan:-,  once  he  decided  to  go, 


and  did  he  adjust  those  plans  to  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
the  end  state  or  objective?  The  third  consideration  is  once 
Napoleon  determined  he  had  met  disaster,  did  he  have  plans  or 
alternatives  to  minimise  the  defeat?  Fourth  and 
foremost,  what  are  the  lessons  gleaned  from  this  case  for 
planning  the  end  of  a  conflict? 

Napoleon's  Changing  Peace 
When  Napoleon  decided  at  the  end,  floscow  was 
the  object,  it  was  because  of  an  earlier  resolve  to  "crush 
the  tsar"2.  This  was,  in  part,  retaliation  for  Tsar 
Alexander's  withdrawal  from  the  Continental  System?.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  "the  object  of  Napoleon  s  invasion 
of  Russia  was  not  to  conquer  Russia,  but  to  win  Russia's 
friendship  back  and  make  it  once  more  a  satellite"^ 

Further,  "Napoleon  never  meant  to  go  to  Moscow.  He  thought 
that  once  he  said,  'I'm  going  to  Moscow ' ,  the  Russians  would 
take  fright  and  at  once  give  way  to  what  ever  he  wanted"5 

Since  he  did  go  to  Moscow,  and  with  this  objective  in  mind, 
how  did  he  envision  his  end  state,  indeed,  even  if  he  did 
envision  it  at  all?  This  question  will  be  addressed  shortly. 
Essentially,  the  plan  for  the  object,  Moscow,  and  the  imminent 
disaster  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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"He  intended  a  short,  sharp  war,  such  as  most  of  his 
wars  had  been  in  the  past  and  carried  with  him 
only  three  .week's  suppl  i  es.  .  .  1 1  was  Napoleon's 
principle  to  force  decisive  battle,  but  the 
Russian  Army  simply  melted  away.  It  was  his 
principle  to  live  on  the  country ...  but  the 
Russians  destroyed  as  they  retreated ...  i  t  was  ms 
principle  always  to  outnumber  the  enemy  at  the 
decisive  spot;  but  the  Grand  Army  had  left  so  many 
detachments  along  its  line  of  march  that  at 
Borodino  the  Russians  outnumbered  it...  It  was 
Napoleon's  principle  to  concentrate  his  artillery, 
but  here  he  scattered  it  instead,  to  throw  in  his 
last  reserves  at  the  critical  moment,  but  at 
Borodi no. . . he  refused  the  risk  of  ordering  the 
0 ] d  Guar d  into  ac  t i on " 6 . 


Although  accustomed  to  winning  and  ultimate  success, 
Napoleon  began  to  see  signs  of  impending  defeat.  After  the 
Battle  at  Borodino,  in  private,  he  reflected,  "I  have  beaten 
them.  I  have  beaten  them.  It  means  nothing?"7.  Yet,  he 
marched  on  to  Moscow  failing  to  carefully  reassess 
alternatives  to  such  a.  move,  for  the  "Peace  lies  in  Moscow1  "8. 
Borodino,  however,  would  be  an  indicator  of  events  to  come  in 
Moscow,  an  enemy  unwilling  to  fight  at  least  in  the  framework 
of  his  past  battles  and  victories. 

Napoleon  did  enter  Moscow  and  once  again  discovered  an 
enemy  still  not  abiding  by  the  principles  of  war  as  he 
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envisioned.  The  Russians  deserted  the  city,  burned  all 
potential  resources  for  the  French  and  re-fused  to  give 
battle  or  even  acknowledge  Napoleon's  call  for  victory. 
Napoleon  found  himself  having  to  mount  a  retreat  in  the 
worst  of  conditions  for  winter  helped  to  create  a 
ruinous  withdrawal.  This  returns  to  the  question  of 
Napoleon's  vision  of  his  end  state. 

"He  thought  he  had  foreseen  everything:  the  bloody 
battle,  a  long  stay  in  Moscow,  a  hard  winter,  perhaps 
a  few  reverses;  but  never  had  his  fertile  brain  even 
dreamt  of  this  happening — the  old  capital  of  Russia 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  themselves.  The  operational  base 
on  which  his  plans  and  schemes  depended  had  just  been  taken 
from  him.  This  other  Eden  that  he  had  been  promising  his 
army  for  two  months  had  gone  up  in  smoke.  How  could  they 
stay  there?  How  could  they  live  like  conquerors  among  the 
ashes?  The  memory  of  other  conquered  capitals,  where  it  had 
been  so  pleasant  to  linger,  was  too  fresh  for  the  army  to 
accept  a  stay  in  Moscow"?. 

Once  Napoleon  realized  that  tragedy  was  unfolding  before 
his  army,  did  he  have  plans  or  alternatives  to  minimize  the 
defeat?  "For  a.  whole  month,  or  very  near  it,  the  vast 
French  army. . . was  scattered  in  and  around  Moscow,  with 
conditions  getting  worse — Moscow  burning. . .  "10 

Napoleon  finally,  acknowledged  the  victory,  the  end  state, 
the  peace  envisioned  was  not  coming  to  fruition.  "He  C  then ] 
withdrew  from  Moscow.  And  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  uni i ke 
the  advance,  was  a  catastrophe" 1 1 .  Then  what  is  to  be 
ascent,  a  j.  ned  from  all  of  this'7 

The  key  aspects  of  this  historical  assessment  are  the 
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lessons,  thft  con  be  1  earned  to*-  war  termination ,  end 
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them  against  him.  ‘I  hey  created  an  un -foreseen  end  state  and 
a  1 1  h  o  u  g  h  w  a.  r  te  r  mi  n  a.  t  i  o  n  o  c  c  u.  r  r  ©  d  when  re  a  pel  ©  o  n  react  e  d 
Moscow ,  the  end  state,  tne  peace  he  envisioned  was  not  tc  be 
•found  or  created.  Therefore,  one  lesson  ot  this  event  is  that 
the  end  state  envisioned  must  be  planned  in  the  content  of 
how  the  enemy  could  also  envision  and  counter  the  nature  of  the 
peace  sought . 

A  n  o  t.  h  e?  r  ke  y  c  o  n  s  i  d  e  r  a  1 1  o  n  a  n  cl  less  o  n  in  date  r  n,  i  n  i  n  g 
the  end  state  contemplated  after  war  termination  and  peace,  is 
the  need  to  constantly  reassess  the  desired  end  state.  In 
particular,  constant  evaluation  must  he  done  m  terms  of  how  the 
campaign  is  being  waged  and  the3  success  and  failure  along  the 
way.  Napoleon  had  numerous  indicators  that  this  campaign  was  no 
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necessarily  going  as  planned  bet  did  very  little  to  adjust  his 
desired  objective,  in  the  end,  Moscow. 

An  even  mor e  significant  lesson  drawn  from  this  case  is  that 
of  reaching  a  desired  end,  yet,  still  not  achieving  the 
strategic  result.  Napoleon  did  reach  and  tale  Moscow,  but 
it  still  did  not  result  in  the  envisioned  end  state  or 
peace.  When  he  reached  Moscow,  his  desired  objective  and  end 
state,  he  expected  the  Tsar  to  capitulate  and  "He  thought: 

Now  I'm  in  Moscow,  Alexander  will  send  a  message  of 
■surrender.  No  emissary  came"14.  Instead  Napoleon  was  left 
with  few  alternatives,  to  wait  for  surrender  or  to  leave. 
Surrender  never  came,  so  he  left  since  he  had  not  considered 
any  other  alternatives  to  his  envisioned  end  state.  The  success 
of  the  past  had  clouded  his  view  from  the  beginning.  Therefore, 
success  in  his  craft  was  intoxicating  enough  to  drive  him  to 
Moscow,  abandon  all  other  considerations ,  and  thus  too  far. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


The  Paradoxical  War 

From  catastrophic  de-feat  to  overwhelming  victory,  almost  two 
hundred  years  later,  -finally,  a  war  perfected,  by  the  bools.  1 
was  almost  as  if  someone  wrote  the  script  and  everyone  including 
the  enemy ,  played  the  role  down  to  the  last  page,  the  final 
scene.  Desert  Shi  ©1  d/ Desert  Storm  was  such  -?  war  —  "a  re  mar  l-  ab  1  e 
war "2.  Many  lessons  from  previous  wars  had  been  learned  and  put 
to  the  test  at  all  levels  and  phases  in  this  campaign.  The 
Aimer  i  can- 1  ed  coalition  against  Iraqi  aggression  during  the 
1990-91  crisis  was  a  phenomenal  success.  Yet,  and  still,  there 
are  lessons  to  be  learned  especially  in  the  realm  of  this 
conflict's  conclusion.  A  conclusion  that  was  almost  paradoxical 
in  that  several  controversy  al  issues  followed  the  victorious 
finale  or  war  termination  phase  of  war. 

An  Uncommon  Peace 

This  chapter  will  explore  the  paradox  surrounding  the  Sulf 
Crisis  conclusion.  It  will  examine  similar  issues  and  questions 
raised  in  Napoleon's  fatal  campaign  conclusion  almost  two  huncre 
years  earlier.  What  were  the  objectives,  the  plans,  that, 
i  n  stead  of  disaster,  created  success,  and  yet,  controversy'"' 

The  objects  of  this  war  were  carefully  planned  and  specified 
not  only  to  the  military  leaders,  but  to  the  American  people  and 
the  world.  Then  President  Bush  explicitly  stated  that  the 
coalition  goals  were  as  follows: 
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"Iraqi  wi  thdrawal  -from  Kuwait ,  restoration  o-f 
the  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait, 
protection  of  US  and  foreign  citizens, 
an d  stab i 1 i ty  of  t h e  Su I f  r eg i on " 2 . 

Flans  were  made  accordingly  in  order  to  achieve  those 
goals.  As  the  world  witnessed,  the  US- led  coalition 
overwhelmingly  forced  zrs  Iraqis  from  Kuwait.,  then  restored  the 
1  e c  1 1 1  r"! a t e  ~  c v e r n -  t  e n  t  o f  k u wait  to  power  ,  and  p r  o v i  d e d  for  the 
d r o t a c 1 1  o r*  o f  US  and  foreign)  citizens.  H o ’ , e v e r  ,  1 1  s  t  a  b  l  2  1 1 y  o f 

the  region "3  is  a  somewhat  vague  objective  which  implies 
something  beyond  war  termination.  Before  exploring  the 
implication  of  this  less  focused  objective,  let's  examine  the  war 
termination  phase  of  this  war  and  the  end  state  and  peace 
envi si oned . 

In  the  initial  stages  of  Desert  Shield,  plans  of  all 
sorts  were  generated  and  executed  as  commanders  at  all 
levels  prepared  for  battle.  Was  this  same  consi dsr at i on 
b e i n g  given  a t  t h a t  time  to  w a r  ter m i n a t ion,  t h e  e n d  s t a t e , 
and  the  peace  anticipated?  According  to  Lieutenant  General 
Thomas  W.  Kelly,  the  Director  of  Joint  Operations  at 
the  Pentagon  during  the  war,  "the  only  person  I'm  aware  at 
that  time,  planning  for  the  Iraqi  end  state  was  General 
Powell  {Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  3-  "4. 

Near  the  war 's  end,  the  commander  in  the  field — General 
H.  Norman  Schwa.r  zhopf — even  acknowledged  that  "Powell  told 
me  that  the  President  would  ask  tor  a  meeting  of  generals 
from  both  sides  within  forty— eight  hours  to  work  out  the 
military  particulars  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  That 
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caught  me  by  surprise — it  had  never  crossed  my  mind  that  I  '  d 
have  to  sit  down  opposite  Iraqi  generals — “5.  Although 
this  aspect  of  the  Gulf  Har  was  not  carefully  considered 
earlier  on,  it  was,  nonetheless,  successful.  As  the  terms  of 
war  termination  or  cease-fire  were  generated  and  dictated  based 
on  the  state  of  events  at  wars  end. 

In  addition,  a  controversial  issue  evolving  from  the 
termination  of  war  relates  to  whether  or  not  the  war  should 
have  ended  when  it  did  based  on  the  triumphant  success  already 
accrued.  Responding  to  this  allegation,  General  Schwarchopf  said, 

"There's  a  lot  of  people  who  are  still  saying 
that  the  object  of  the  United  States  of  Amen ca 
was  to  capture  Iraq  and  cause  a  downfall  of  the 
entire  country  of  Iraq.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
when  we  were  here,  we  were  150  miles  frcm  Baghdad 
and  there  was  nobody  between  us  and  Baghdad.  If  it 
had  been  our  intention  to  take  Iraq,  if  it  had  been 
intention  to  destroy  the  country,  if  it  had  been 
our  intention  to  overrun  the  country,  we  could  have 
done  it  unopposed,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
from  this  position  at  that  time.  But  that  was  not 
our  intention.  Our  intention  was  purely  to  eject 
the  Iraqis  our  of  Kuwait  and  to  destroy  the  military 
power  that  had  come  in  here"  6. 

That  goal  was  envisioned  and  achieved.  However,  going  beyond  the 
goal  established  could  have  created  a  completely  new  end  state 
and  peace  the  coalition  may  not  have  been  able  to  manage  as 
successful  1 y . 

In  addition,  the  issue  of  the  civil  unrest  in  Iraq  that 
occurred  after  the  cease-fire  and  the  brutal  Iraqi 
suppression  of  that  unrest  was  not  envisioned.  That 
suppression  led  to  a  major  flood  of  refugees  out  of  Iraq 
both  in  the  north  and  south.  The  military  was  faced  with 
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managing  such  an  effort,  as  "Bush  advisors  admit  that  the 
administration ,  understandably  preoccupied  with  winning  the 
war,  never  gave  much  thought  to  managing  the  peace"?. 

Returning  to  one  of  the  original  objectives  of  providing 
"providing  stability  in  the  region"8,  one  can  see  that  such  a 
goal  implies  a  long  term  commitment  to  the  region.  In  restoring 
the  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait  that  long  term 
commitment  was  also  reinforced.  Military  forces  still 
remain,  two  years  later,  in  the  region,  to  help  rebuild  a  nation 
and  keep  the  peace.  It  must  be  a  consideration  that  forces  will 
remain  after  reaching  the  desired  end.  Therefore,  implied 
missions  must  be  planned  for  in  the  long  term.  In  addition, 
planning  several  end  states  may  be  required.  In  this  situation, 
an  end  state  could  have  been  considered  for  Iraq,  Kuwait  and 
other  parts  of  the  region. 

Then  what  are  the  lessons  learned  from  this  campaign. 

First,  the  commander  on  the  ground  could  be  responsible  for 
making  recommendati ons  on  how  to  terminate  war  and  the  military 
terms  of  agreement.  These  terms  need  to  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  campaign  being  waged. 

War  termination  plans  should  be  framed  and  adjusted  for 
evaluation  as  early  as  possible.  Planning  for  the  war 
termination  phase  of  hostilities  after  reaching  the  objective 
should  consider  the  requirements  or  military  terms  of  agreement 
in  the  conclusion.  Just  as  the  plans  for  intelligence,  logistic-., 
communications  and  other  supporting  elements  for  a  campaign  must 
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be  brought  into  planning  stages  initially,  so  too,  must  war 
termination  plans.  They  must  also  be  -fine-tuned  throughout  the 
campaign  -for  clarity  .and  realism. 

Second,  the  need  to  envision  the  end  state  at  the  outset,  not 
only  at  the  strategic  but  operational  levels  to  ensure  that 
they  work  in  concert  with  each  other.  Too,  not  allowing  the 
success  o-f  a  campaign  override  original  objectives  and  carry 
-forces  beyond  these  objectives,  thereby,  creating  a  condition  not 
anticipated.  This  anticipation  must  also  consider  conditions  for 
several  end  states,  not  just  the  main  objective,  but  those  also 
implied.  Thirdly,  the  end  state  must  be  planned  -for  and  managed 
as  well.  Conceptualize  having  to  organize,  plan  and  manage  the 
end  state  conditions  beyond  war  termination  phases.  The  plans 
should  allow  -for  forces  that  will  be  there  long  after  war 
termination  has  been  concluded.  Planners  should  also  look  to  the 
implied  strategic  goals  and  what  they  could  mean  in  the  long 
term. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


"You  know  what  the  trouble  with  peace  is? 

No  organi z at i on" 1 . 

-  Bertolt  Brecht 

Through  evaluation  of  Napoleon's  failure  at 
Moscow  in  1812  and  the  success  of  the  Gulf  War  in  1991, 
several  lessons  and  reccmmendat l ons  can  be  formulated  for 
war  termination,  end  state,  and  peace  considerations.  As  has  been 
shown,  neither  campaign  adequately  prepared  for  the  end  of  the 
conflict.  And  although  one  war  was  a  defeat,  and  the  other  a 
victory,  lack  of  organizing  for  the  peace  created  problems  and 
controversy  for  both  ends. 

From  Napoleon's  failure  in  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  the 
following  can  be  ascertained:  one)  the  end  state  envisioned  must 
be  considered  in  the  context  cf  how  the  enemy  may  plan  against  a 
strategy  which  could  change  the  desired  end  state;  two)  the  need 
to  constantly  reassess  the  intended  end  state  in  terms  of  how  a 
campaign  is  progressing;  and  three)  reaching  the  envisioned  end 
objective,  yet  and  still,  not  achieving  the  strategic  result. 

When  the  enemy  has  learned  the  principles  of  your  success  and 
attacks  your  strategy,  as  Sun  Tzu  said, 2  he  has  begun  to  change 
your  desired  peace  and  end  state  before  forces  are  even  engaged. 

Because  of  the  recent  success  of  Desert  Shi  el d /Desert 
Storm,  the  tendency  may  be  to  underestimate  or  overlook  the 
lessons  that  can  be  developed  from  that  success,  especially 
in  terms  of  war  termination  and  an  eventual  peace. 

Political  and  military  leaders  alike  can  indeed  learn 
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lessons  from  the  fog  of  success.  Lessons  generated  from  the 
Gulf  War  include  the  need  to  envision  the  end  state  at  the 
outset — at  both  the  strategic  and  operational  levels. 

Secondly,  commanders  in  the  future  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  recommendations  on  how  to  terminate  war  and  the 
military  terms  of  agreement.  In  addition,  war  termination 
plans  must  be  an  integral  part  of  overal 1  planning  just  as 
intelligence,  logistics,  and  communications  support  plans. 
Finally,  even  when  an  end  state  is  successfully  achieved,  if 
prior  attention  has  not  been  given  to  planning  for  it,  the 
operational  commander  still  may  not  be  fully  prepared  for  it. 

The  end  state  must  be  planned  for  and  managed  as  well  especially 
after  all  the  warriors  have  departed. 

Building  a  Foundation 

From  this  analysis,  significant  recommendations  are 
generated  that  can  result  in  important  contributions  to 
commanders  and  planners  today  and  in  the  future.  Major 
consi derat i ons  for  developing  war  termination,  end 
state,  and  peace  plans  evolved.  In  both  cases  it  was  key  to 
envision  an  end  objective.  However,  it  became  more  apparent  in 
the  need  to  reassess  and  evaluate  peace  in  the  content  of  how  the 
war  progessed.  Both  campaigns  emphasised  the  need  to  plan  for  the 
terms  of  agreement  in  war  termination  with  the  enemy.  Gulf  War 
commanders,  although  they  did  not  actually  plan  until  the  end, 
were  successful.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  planned  for  it  but 
the  enemy  did  not  accept  the  terms.  Another  key  aspect  is 
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planning  tor  war  termination  and  mating  it  an  integral  part  of 
the  planning  process.  Also,  a  key  lessen  is  reaching  the  desired 
end  or  objective,  yet,  not  having  it  turn  out  as  envisioned. 
Whether  the  enemy  created  a  different  state  of  peace  or  the 
success  of  your  condition  pushed  beyond  the  objective  to  create  a 
different  peace,  the  end  was  not  prepared  for  or  expected.  Cnee 
war  termination  is  achieved;  planning,  organizing,  and  managing 
the  end  state  is  key  long  after  the  fighting  is  over. 

Today's  operational  commander  faces  significant  new  and 
nontradi t i onal  missions  and  conflicts.  These  missions 
include  those  such  as  already  experienced  in  humanitarian 
assistance  (Bangladesh),  nationbuilding  (Kuwait),  drug  wars 
(Latin  America),  and  peacekeeping  (Somalia). 

The  same  questions  and  recommendations  posed  in  planning 
for  conventional  type  missions  are  applicable  to  non  classic 
missions.  They,  too,  should  be  built  into  the  operational 
plans  and  annexes  of  joint  staff  planning  organisations.  The 
following  are  the  types  of  questions  the  war  terminators  on  staff 
should  be  addressing  as  the  end  state  and  peace  are  being  planned 
in  conjunction  with  war  plans  include: 

-  What  is  the  objective  to  be  achieved  through  military  means'1 

-  What  is  the  end  state  envisioned  after  the  objective  is 
achieved? 

-  What  are  plans  for  attaining  and  sustaining  the  end  state-1 

-  Will  there  be  several  end  states  to  consider-1 

-  Are  there  alternatives  to  the  anticipated  end  state  and  peace-1 
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-  What  are  the  war  termination  considerations  once  the  war  is 
cone  1  tided? 

-  What  are  the  requirements  to  sustain  the  end 
state  once  achieved7 

-  How  to  plan  tor  stopping  or  getting  -forces  out  ot  such 
mi ss i ons? 

-  What  are  the  measures  of  effectiveness-' 

-  Is  the  goal  even  attainable  through  military 
means7 

The  answers  to  such  questions  are  difficult,  the 
missions  even  more  so,  but  questions  can  provide  the  basis  for 
joint  operational  consi derat i ons  for  war  termination,  end  state, 
and  peace  in  planning  documents  and  publications  as  well  as 
exercises,  war games  and  actual  conflict.  However,  in  asking  the 
questions,  the  paths  for  answering  them  is  already  being  paved. 

As  missions  seem  less  focused,  questions  become  just  as  important 
as  the  answers,  and  even  more  significant  for  planning 
possibilities  and  providing  the  clarity  needed  to  bring  missions 
and  their  end  into  clear  view.  In  building  the  war  termination 
and  end  state  design  into  the  operations  staff  plans,  the  idea  of 
organizing  the  peace  become  more  realistic.  It  moves  the  realm  of 
war  one  step  beyond  to  the  peace  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


"When  the  horizon  of  strategy  is  bounded  by  the 
war,  grand  strategy  looks  beyond  the  war  to  the 
subsequent  peace"l. 

-B.H.  Liddel-Hart 

Historically,  the  tendencies  tor  planning  end  executing 
the  campaign  have  been  so  -focused  in  that  arena,  that  very 
little  concern  was  given  to  the  war's  at  ter math .  Many  would 
argue  even  today  the  focus  should  be  on  winning  wars,  and 
peace  will  be  sorted  out  later.  However,  it  the 

objective  ot  war  is  not  clearly  defined,  envisioned,  planned  and 
adjusted,  as  has  been  shown,  the  results  can  be 
catastrophi c .  As  Clausewitz  stated  "the  political  object  is 
the  goal ,  war  is  the  means  of  reaching  it,  and  means  can 
never  be  considered  in  isolation  from  their  purpose"!'.  If  the 
purpose  is  some  type  of  peace  or  end  state,  planning  to  reach  it 
and  efforts  beyond  are  essential.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  it 
becomes  essential  to  understand  what  the  objective  is  in  order  t 
achieve  it.  Even  so,  when  efforts  have  focused  on  achieving  the 
goal,  it  is  the  effort  of  organizing  beyond  war  that  have  been 
lacking.  Looking  beyond  strategies  of  war  campaigns  to  its 
aftermath  takes  great  genius,  creativity,  and  innovation  in 
thinking  and  planning. 

Beyond  War 

In  fact,  planning  beyond  attaining  the  goal  was  not 
considered  in  the  purview  of  the  military.  Yet,  often  times 
military  forces  were  left  behind  or  brought  back,  to  sustain 


peace.  This  role  has  traditionally  not  been  planned  as  part  of 
the  military's  mission.  As  the  following  assessment  was 
the  predominant  thought  on  the  subject  of  planning  for  peace 
wh i 1 e  execut i n  g  war : 

"Although  every  war  is  fought  in  the  name  of  peace, 
there  i s  a  tendency  to  define  peace  as  the  absence 
of  war  and  to  confuse  it  with  military  victory. 

To  discuss  conditions  of  peace  during  wartime  seems 
almost  indecent,  as  if  the  admission  that  the  war 
might  end  could  cause  a  relaxation  of  the  effort.  This 
is  no  accident "3. 

As  the  need  to  take  on  more  nontraditi onal  missions  and 
roles  increases,  where  seeing  the  end  may  be  even  more 
difficult,  it  becomes  ©speciality  crucial  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  peace.  The  questions  and  answers  considered 
throughout  pre-planning,  execution,  and  post-conflict, 
post-mission  phases  will  be  even  more  significant.  This  role 
will  become  more  relevant  for  the  operational  commander  in 
these  more  nonclassic,  unconventional  missions.  Any  argument 
that  neglects  this  aspect  of  planning  will  begin  to  lay  ground 
for  failure  or  more  confusion  as  operational  commanders  may  be 
confronted  with  answering  questions  about  the  execution 
of  war  termination  and  terms  of  peace.  It  is  far  easier  when  the 
issue  has  been  at  least  considered,  than  not. 

Another  counter  is  that  of  being  caught  up  in  designing  peace 
so  much  so,  that  planners  could  become  too  locked  into  checklist 
procedures  for  peace  and  leave  flexibility  out.  Therefore,  the 
plans  Tor  peace  may  be  considered  out  of  synchronisation  wit h 
progression  of  the  war.  This  is  a  valid  concern  and 
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consequently,  burdens  planners  and  ultimately ,  the  commander  wi  t.r, 
working  closely  with  those  executing  the  war  to  ensure  the 
parallels  of  war  and  peace  flow  in  concert  with  one  another. 
However ,  planning  for  the  peace  should  not  be  neglected  and  must 
be  care f  u  1  1  y  c on s i  d er e d  thr  ou g h on t  the  c a. m p a  i  g n  . 


CHAPTER  SIX 


"Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men, 
it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  defenses 
of  peace  must  be  constructed"!. 

-  UNESCO  Constitution  1945 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  nature  of  future  missions  and  conflicts  charge  for 
the  operational  commander ,  so  too,  will  the  nature  of  the 
peace  he  oust  plan  to  conclude  on  behalf  of  the 

pol icymakers.  Understanding  as  much  as  possible  about  the  nature 
of  the  peace  anticipated  is  as  imperative  as 
understanding  the  nature  of  the  war  one  is  to  embark  upon. 

By  examining  what  failed  and  succeeded  in  the  r--  "i nation  of 

Napoleon's  1812  campaign  in  Moscow  and  the  Gulf  War  of  1991,  and 

also,  analysing  the  critical  question,  too  often 

neglected,  of  what  is  expected  from  war  termination ,  end  state 

and  peace,  offered  valuable  insight  and  lessons  for 

future  conflict  or  war's  end  and  the  operational  commander  who 

m  ust  co  n  c  1  u.  d  e  t  h  e  m . 

Recommendati ons 

By  exploring  the  war  termination,  end  state,  and  peace 
aspects  of  Napoleon's  1812  campaign  in  Moscow  and  the  1991  US-led 
coalition  campaign  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  several  lessons  and 
recommendations  were  formulated.  Furthermore,  these  lessons 
and  recommendati ons  have  implications  for  policymakers,  and  in 
particular,  the  operational  commander  in  future,  non traditional 
missions  and  conflicts.  These  lessons  have  included  one) 
envisioning  the  end  state  from  the  outset;  two)  planning  for  war 


termination  in  conjunction  with  plans  tor  waging  the  campaign; 
three)  planning  tor  alternative  end  states  even  it  the  object i »e 
is  achieved;  and  -four)  planning  and  organs  i  ng  tor  the  end  state 
condition  long  after  war  termination. 

Epi 1 ogue 

Some  thoughts  beyond  the  lessons  and  recommendations 
presented,  however,  are  hey  to  the  concept  of  planning  the  «sr  5 
conclusion  before  it  starts: 

-  commanders  and  planners  need  -flexibility  in  plans  for  war 
termination  and  should  not  become  lockstep  in  thought  to 
achi eving  objectives. 

-  success  does  not  always  breed  success;  therefore,  each 
conflict  and  its  conclusion  should  be  considered  as  the  situation 
warrants;  lessons  can  still  be  drawn  from  overwhelming  victory  as 
well  as  tragic  defeat. 

-  foresight  and  thinking  several  steps  beyond  the  termination 
phase  of  war  and  potential  requirements  that  could  be  levied  on 
tne  operational  commander  as  a  result  are  key;  plan  for  the 
enemy's  loss,  not  only  victory. 

It  is  only  through  further  study  and  construct  of  these  issues 
on  war  ter mi nat i on ,  end  state,  and  peace  planning  can  operational 
commanders  fully  understand  and  appreciate  what  will  be  expected 
in  the  future.  A  future  that  is  wrought  with  the  changing  nature 
of  war  and  the  changing  nature  of  peace.  Perhaps,  in  the  words 
o f  N a p o 1 e o n ,  w e  will  then  full y  a chi  eve  " a  g 1 o r i o u s  p e a c e " 2 . 
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